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"When  all  around  a  nmn  is  wavering  and  changing,— when  everything 
is  growing  dark  and  featureless  to  him  in  the  far  distance  of  an  unknown 
futiu'e, — when  the  world  seems  but  a  fiction  or  a  fairy  tale,  and  the  universe 
a  chimera, — when  the  whole  edifice  of  ideas  vanishes  in  smoke,  and  all  realities 
are  penetrated  with  doubt, — what  is  the  fixed  point  which  may  still  be  his? 
The  faithful  heart  of  a  woman!  There  he  may  rest  his  head;  there  he  will 
find  strength  to  live,  strength  to  hope,  and,  if  need  be,  strength  to  die  in 
peace  with  a  benediction  on  his  lips." 


'Co  <2^ne  W\io  tuag, 
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4^n  'Ct)is,  i^er  29irtt)bap  jSlnnibersarp, 
jaartf)  4.  1908 


"For  the  supreme  intelligence,  there  is  no  time;  what  will  be,  is.  Time 
and  space  are  fragments  of  the  Infinite  for  the  use  of  finite  creatures.  They 
are  the  mode  under  which   we  are  possible  and  conceivable." 


T©f)itf)er? 


I 

Long,  loni?  ago,  beyond  the   range   of  thought. 
Far,  far  away,   'mid   earth's   still   solitudes. 
Conceived   in   the   womb   of  the    Unknown, 


"  He  who  floats  with  the  current,  who  does  not  guide  himself  according 
to  higher  principles,  who  has  no  ideal,  no  convictions, —  such  a  man  is  a 
mere  article  of  the  world's  furniture  — a  thing  moved,  instead  of  a  living 
and  moving  being — an  echo,  not  a  voice.  The  man  who  has  no  inner  life 
is  the  slave  of  his  surroundings  as  the  barometer  is  the  obedient  servant 
of  the  air  at  rest,  and  the  weathercock  the  humble  servant  of  the  air 
in    motion." 


From  its  dark  source  burst  forth  the  Stream  of  Life, 

A  turbid,  turgid  torrent,  uncontroll'd  ; 

Its   bed   was   bare,  its   banks   were   unadorn'd. 

Its  course   was   willy-nilly   and   most   wild, 

Through    'bysmal   chasm,  o'er   dizzy   precipice, 


"No  man  likes  to  share  in  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  in  which  he  has 
been  embarked  by  violence,  and  which  has  been  steered  contrary  to  his  wish 
and  his  opinion.    And  yet  such  is  perpetually  the  case  in  life." 


It  rag'd  its   way;  its   elements   at   war 
And  strife  with  one  another  and  with   all, 
Each   struggling  to   retain   its   hold   on   life 
Regardless   of  the   others'  hapless   fate. 
But  one   and   all   did   finally   retire 


"I  hear  the  drops  of  my  Hfe  falhng  distinctly  one  by  one  into  the 
devouring  abyss  of  eternity.  I  feel  my  days  flying  before  the  pursuit  of  death. 
Life  is  no  more  than  a  single  night, — a  summer  night,  which  scarcely  counts 
because  it  will  so  soon  be  at  an  end." 


From   the   mad   turmoil;  some   to  find  a  grave 
Beneath   the   river's  bed;  the   hungry   shore 
Did  eagerly   devour  those   that   were   cast 
Upon   its   banks   as   spray;  the   thirsty   sun 
Made   some   its   willing   slaves;  and   now   and   then 


"To  appear  and  to  vanish — there  is  the  biography  of  all  individuals, 
whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the  cycle  of  existence  which  they  describe;  and 
the  drama  of  the  universe  is  nothing  more.  All  life  is  the  shadow  of  a  smoke- 
wreath,  a  gesture  in  the  empty  air,  a  hieroglyph  traced  for  an  instant  in  the 
sand,  and  effaced  a  moment  afterwards  by  a  breath  of  wind,  an  air-bubble 
expanding  and  vanishing  on  the  surface  of  the  great  river  of  being — an 
appearance,  a  vanity,  a  nothing." 


A   greedy   God   would   dip   his   massive   cup 
Into  the   stream   and   swallow   many  a  one. 
Those   who  escap'd   destruction   on   the   way 
To'ard   that   unfathom'd   ocean,  unexplor'd, 
Where   dwells   the   secret   of  the   pilgrimage, 


"Death!  Silence!  Eternity!  What  mysteries,  what  names  of  despair  to 
the  being  who  longs  for  happiness,  immortality,  perfection !  Where  shall  I  be 
to-morrow — in  a  little  while — when  the  breath  of  life  has  forsaken  me? 
Where  will  those  be  whom  I  love?  Whither  are  we  all  going?  The  eternal 
problems  rise  before  us  in  their  implacable  solemnity.  Mystery  on  all  sides! 
And  hope  the  only  star  in  this  darkness  and  uncertainty!'" 


Were,  by   its   waves,  triumphantly  o'erwhelm'd 
And  drawn   beneath,  despite   their  plea  for  life. 


"We  belong,  body  and  goods,  to  the  world.  We  are  its  playthings,  as 
the  dust  is  the  plaything  of  the  wind,  or  the  dead  leaf  of  the  floods.  The 
world  rolls  us  contemptuously  along  in  its  merciless  waves,  in  order  to  make  it 
plain  that  we  are  its  thing  and  its  chattel. 


II 

The  Stream  flow'd  on,  replenish'd  o'er  and  o'er 
From  that   securely-hidden  Spring  of  Life 
By   whom   it   was   begat;  from   age   to   age 


"But  the  world  can  neither  make  me  will  nor  make  me  will  my  duty; 
here  I  am  my  own  and  only  master,  and  treat  with  it  as  sovereign  with 
sovereign.  It  holds  my  body  in  its  clutches;  but  my  soul  escapes  and  braves  it. 
My  thought  and  my  love,  my  faith  and  my  hope,  are  beyond  its  reach." 


New   waters  burst   afresh   upon   the  scene, 
Wended   their  fated   way   and   disappear'd; 
But  gentler  were  their  moods,  and  calmer  they 
Than   those   which   did   precede:  more   orderly 
Seem'd  they;  the   tossing,  tumbling   turbulence 


"Bearing  and  hoping  and  waiting.     After  all,  is  not  this  the  task  of 
each  one  of  us?''' 


Was  seen   less   oft;  the   waters   friendly   were; 
And,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  might  have  heard, 
Had   we   been   listening  softly   on   the   bank, 
Their  converse  as  they  pass'd  along  the  stream. 
Said  one:  "Kind  neighbor,  didst  thou  not  observe 


"I  believe  in  holiness,  truth,  beauty;  in  love,  devotion,  honor;  I  believe 
in  duty  and  moral  conscience.  I  believe  in  the  fundamental  intuitions  of  the 
human  race,  and  that  our  higher  nature  is  our  true  nature." 


"Beyond   that   bend,  smiling   upon   us   all, 
"A  fragrant  flow'r?   How  comes  it  that  our  way 
''Should  thus  adorned  be?"  "My  friend,"  quoth  he, 
"That   modest   primrose   there   doth   owe   its   life 
"To   the   sweet   nourishment   accorded   it 


"To  give  happiness  and  to  do  good,  there  is  our  only  law,  our  anchor 
of  salvation,  our  beacon  light,  our  reason  for  existing.  All  religions  may 
crumble  away;  so  long  as  this  survives  we  have  still  an  ideal,  and  life  is  worth 
living." 


*'By  kindly   souls   who   pass'd   this   way  before; 
'*It   smil'd   on   us  out   of  pure   gratitude 
''And   so  repaid   the   kindness   it   receiv'd. 
**Thus  do   we   freely   gain   by   the   good   deeds 
"Of  those   of  us   who  heretofore   awhile 


"Be  what  you  ought  to  be;  the  rest  is  God's  affair.  And  supposing 
that  there  be  no  good  and  holy  God,  nothing  but  universal  being,  the  law 
of  the  all,  an  ideal  without  hypostasis  or  reality,  duty  is  still  the  key  of  the 
enigma,  the  pole-star  of  a  wandering  humanity." 


**Did   linger,  quenching  dying   flowers'    thirst 
"And  otherwise   alleviating   ill. 
"Come!   there's  a   wild   rose   beckoning;  be   not 
"Afraid,  but   give   thine   All;  'twill   her  enrich 
"And   not   impov'rish   thee,  if  willingly 


"The  man  who  has,  however  imperceptibly,  helped  in  the  work  of  the 
universe,  has  lived.  The  plain  man  serves  the  world  by  his  action  and  as  a 
wheel  in  the  machine;  the  thinker  serves  it  by  his  intellect,  and  as  a  light 
upon  its  path.  The  man  of  meditative  soul,  who  raises  and  comforts  and 
sustains  his  traveling  companions,  mortal  and  fugitive  like  himself,  plays  a 
nobler  part  still,  for  he  unites  the  other  two  utilities." 


"Thou   do'st   it;  for  'tis  th'  inex'rable   law 
'That  a  kind  act  shall  thrice  endow  thee  with 
**Thy  former  goodliness;  if  dost   begrudge 
**The  succour  ask'd,  perforce  from  thee' 11  be  ta'en 
''Some   of  the   beauty   thou   dost   now   possess." 


"The  happy  man  is  one  who  keeps  a  brave  face  before  the  world,  and 
distracts  himself  as  best  he  can  from  dwelling  upon  the  thought  which  is 
hidden  at  his  heart — a  thought  which  has  in  it  the  sadness  of  death — the 
thought  of  the  irreparable.  The  outward  peace  of  such  a  man  is  but  despair 
well  masked;  his  gaiety  is  the  carelessness  of  a  heart  which  has  lost  all  its 
illusions,  and  has  learned  to  acquiesce  in  an  indefinite  putting  off  of  happi- 
ness. His  wisdom  is  jeally  acclimatization  to  sacrifice,  his  gentleness  should 
be  taken  to  mean  privation  patiently  borne  rather  than  resignation." 


So  did   the   converse   run,  and  so   it   prov'd; 
And,  as  the  years  roll'd  by,  more  did  they  voice 
Such  sentiments;  more  did  they  see  of  flow'rs, 
Of  grassy   banks,  of  clear  and   Hmpid   pools, 
Of  tinkhng  trills,  and   all   that   doth   denote 


"Our  life  is  but  a  soap-bubble  hanging  from  a  reed;  it  is  formed, 
expands  to  its  full  size,  clothes  itself  with  the  loveliest  colors  of  the  prism, 
and  even  escapes  at  moments  from  the  law  of  gravitation;  but  soon  the 
black  speck  appears  in  it,  and  the  globe  of  emerald  and  gold  vanishes  into 
space,  leaving  behind  it  nothing  but  a  simple  drop  of  turbid  water.  To  appear, 
to  shine,  to  disappear;  to  be  born,  to  suffer  and  to  die;  is  it  not  the  whole 
sum  of  life,  for  a  butterfly,  for  a  nation,  for  a  star?" 


The  happy   song  of  a   pure,  babbHng  brook; 
More   careful   were   they   always  to  avoid 
A  course  destructive  to   placidity. 
Yet   pity  *tis,    but   true   it   is,  that   each 
And  all— yes,  all  the  gentle,  true  and  brave— 


"A  bubble  of  air  in  the  blood,  a  drop  of  water  in  the  brain,  and  a  man 
is  out  of  gear,  his  machine  falls  to  pieces,  his  thought  vanishes,  the  world 
disappears  from  him  like  a  dream  of  morning.  On  what  a  spider  thread  is 
hung  our  individual  existence!  Fragility,  appearance,  nothingness.  Appeared — 
disappeared — there  is  the  whole  history  of  a  man,  or  of  a  world,  or  of  an 
infusoria." 


Some   with   resentment   keen,  some   willingly. 
Some   unawares,  and   some   quite   heedlessly,— 
At  length  obey'd  the   silent   summons   hence, 
And  suffer' d   mankind's   mournful   martyrdom. 


"What  a  stab  there  is  in  those  words,  thou  hast   been!    when  the  sense 
of  them  becomes  absolutely  clear  to  us." 


Ill 

In  this  bright   latter  day,  the   Source  of  Life 
Did   happily  give   forth,   'mong  other  gems, 
A   radiant   drop  of  dew,  which   ev'ry where, 


"He  who  can  no  longer  pray  because  he  doubts  whether  there  is  a 
being  to  whom  prayer  ascends  and  from  whom  blessing  descends,  he  indeed 
is  cruelly  solitary  and  prodigiously  impoverished." 


As  down   along   the  winding   stream   it   pass'd, 
Did  pause  to  see  that  frailsome  flow'r  and  leaf, 
And  moss   and   lichen   too,  and  all   that   grew, 
Were  not  athirst;  which,  when  it  found,  as  oft 
It   did,  a   with' ring   plant,  kind   care   dispens'd; 


"Melancholy  is  at  the  bottom  of  everything,  just  as  at  the  end  of  all 
rivers  is  the  sea.  Can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  world  where  nothing  lasts,  where 
all  that  we  have  loved  or  shall  love  must  die?   Is  death,  then,  the  secret  of  life?" 


Which  help'd  its  strugghng  comrades  on  their  way 
And  gave  good  cheer  to  those  who  passed  by; 
Which   bid  the   smallest   insect   drink   his   fill; 
Which  kiss'd  the  pebbles  as  it  o'er  them  flow'd; 
Which,  ere   its   happy,  loving  course   was   run. 


"Will-o''-the-wisps  that  we  are,  we  may  yet  leave  a  trace  behind  us; 
meteors  that  we  are,  we  may  yet  prolong  our  perishable  being  in  the 
memory  of  men,  or  at  least  in  the  contexture  of  after-events.  Everything 
disappears,  but  nothing  is  lost,  and  the  civilization  or  city  of  man  is  but  an 
immense  spiritual  pyramid  built  up  out  of  the  work  of  all  that  has  ever 
lived  under  the  form  of  moral  being." 


Transfigur'd   was,  and   now   dost   smile   on   us 
From   the   Eternal  Rainbow   of  good  deeds 
And  words,  safe   shrined   in  our   Memory, 
So  to  remain   till   Mem'ry  dies   with   us. 


"Midnight  is  striking.    Another  step  made  toward  the  tomb!"" 
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